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seduced, betrayed and polluted by the vile sin- 
ner, Mammon. 
REAWAKENING OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. 
The power of the organized church seems so 
incompetent to meet the worldliness, mammon- 
ism and carnality of our times, that grave and 
serious men have declared that the power of 
Christianity as a world-religion is now waning. 
By others it is declared with no small amount 
of evidence that the organized church is the 
veriest moral bulwark of these forms of social 
sin because of her complicity with the indus- 
trial and social injustice which is at the bot- 
tom of the whole of it. But the virgin soul of 
the race has always arisen and now arises 
again. Honest hearts grow sick of this gross 
materialism stalking about in conventional re- 
spectability. Sincere souls long for the ideal, 
the spiritual, the divine. They weary of the 
warped, stunted and mutilated life which such 
materialism begets. Though the holy grail 
should be found only beyond seas of sacrifice 
and suffering, on the quest they will start. A 
new conscience described as the “social con- 
science” is awakening. New and richer depths 
are seen in the life and words of the almost re- 
jected Jesus. Men need the fellowship and 
brotherhood which warm the heart and enrich 
human experience. Character demands some- 
thing infinitely deeper than commercial integ- 
rity, business honesty and conventional re- 
spectability. 
A NEW SPRING DAWNING ON WINTER OF DISCONTENT 
At the best it is a winter and the world-life 
needs its springtimes, new outbursts of pent-up 
divine enthusiasms, of love and sacrifice. And 
now voices prophetic are causing us to know 
our sins and are calling us to righteousness and 
justice. In the light of this new law and new 
gospel whole heaps of the stuff, men foolishly 
prize to-day, will be but the foul fertilizer of 
the newer and better civilization of to-morrow. 
The fact is that our social and industrial, 
commercial and political life, under the light 
of the new social conscience is seen to be im- 
moral. Since we live in a distinctly social age 
our whole life is demoralized more or less by 
our industrial immorality, the essence of which 
is the basic injustice of our effete competitive 
system. This age mammonized by the pursuit 
and power of wealth has given us industrial 
wrongs and social injustice that must now be 
met by moralizing and spiritualizing forces. 
HOW SHALL WE MEET THE WORLD CRISIS? 
Before all the social wrong and injustice must 
be revealed by the light of moral teaching that 
shall include all the facts of the common life. 


All the industrial realm of life with its rami- 
fications must be moralized, spiritualized, sanc- 
tified. And the people must be aroused to re- 
pentance and confession of industrial wicked- 
ness. 

But the work of extending the domain of the 
moral life to include the social and industrial 
activities of society can only be done effectively 
by the spiritual power of God-anointed human 
character. The life to which men are socially 
called must somehow be incarnated in human 
flesh. The word of truth to our times must be- 
come flesh. The heart of life, the divine foun- 
tain of moral and spiritual energy must be 
charged anew with the dynamic of divine pow- 
er, thus generating a new religious impulse 
deep enough and mighty enough for the great 
task. 

Included in this moral teaching and spiritual 
awakening there must be the emfoldment of 
that new social order which will be the mate- 
rial expression and outward garment of the 
new social conscience. Capitalism must yield 
to Socialism: competition to co-operation: the 
strife of man against man, of labor against 
capital, of class against class, inevitable to-day, 
can only cease by the enthronement of péace 
among men of good-will, in the industrial 
democracy of the co-operative commonwealth. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 


First. Moral teaching, to include every 
aspect of our common life, social and eco- 
nomic; second, a message of spiritual eman- 
cipation, holding within it the power of trans- 
forming the character, and capable of in- 
spiring the social conscience and holding it to 
its divine mission; third, the outlines of a new 
social system, the material form for the new 
individual and social character; these are the 
three natural elements entering into the work 
which the world-crisis demands. Herein is the 
combination of ethical instruction, spiritual 
transformation, and social reformation. 

THE SOCIAL CRUSADE A NEW EVANGELISM. 

Though men may well walk with bated breath 
in the presence of such tasks to which God 
now calls them, yet they must speak and act, 
or perish. It is to answer this call to the New 
Evangelism that the Social Crusade has begun 
its work. 

Prof. Herron has now called about him a 
group of young men in a social apostolate to 
proceed with this work, and to render their 
contribution to social reconstruction. Working 
under his leadership and inspiration they will 
devote themselves wholly to this task of the 
hew century. For several years past Dr. Her- 
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ron has been preaching a great spiritual and so- 
cial message in his individual capacity as lec- 
turer, as college professor, and as the author of 
a dozen volumes of prophetic literature. 

As his work has widened and the demand for 
the social message has increased, he has called 
about him this body of co-laborers. At present 
the group consists of the writer, and his broth- 
er, Rev. Benj. F. Wilson; Rev. W. H. Wise, and 
Mr. Franklin H. Wentworth. For some time 
past the first three mentioned have been asso- 
ciated in the Social Crusade work in different 
parts of the country. Mr. Wentworth is a 
young business man who for years has been 
awakened to the great social and spiritual need 
of the hour. He became greatly inspired with 
the work of Dr. Herron when he was delivering 
his lectures in Chicago two years ago. Mr. 
Wentworth has been in the lecture field preach- 
ing his message through such themes as “St. 
Francis of Assisi and the Revolution of Love,” 
“Mazzini the Apostle of Association,” and oth- 
ers of similar character. His business experi- 
ence gives him excellent qualifications as an 
executive and he has offered himself as secre- 
tary as well as speaker in the new movement. 

OPENING THE NEW CAMPAIGN OF THE CRUSADE. 

The work of the group will be opened Sunday, 
January 6, at Central Music Hall, Chicago, at 
3:30 p. m., when Dr. Herron will deliver his first 
sermon in a course of twelve. From this time 
on the apostolate will go up and down the land, 
going wherever they are invited and initiating 
our own work in various cities, in a continuous 
proclamation of this whole gospel, rallying the 
people under the new conscience to social and 
individual righteousness. The work everywhere 
will include in a comprehensive unity the spir- 
itual, moral and social elements which the cor- 
responding conditions of tife and society de- 
mand. The workers will give themselves wnhol- 
ly to this task, beginning in the city of Chicago 
and working from this center outwards. The 
headquarters of the work is at 609 Ashland 
block, Chicago, where the secretary, Mr. Frank- 
lin H. Wentworth, is in charge, to whom all 
communications concerning meetings, literature, 
ete., should be addressed. 

We desire to render the largest possible serv- 


ice to the greatest number of people and at the: 


most strategic points, but all invitations to 
speak and to hold meetings at any point will be 
carefully considered in our plans. In all cases 
where we go on invitation we ask only that 
our expenses be met and that we may have the 
privilege of presenting the purposes and general 
heeds of our work. 











Our paper, THE SOCIAL CRUSADER, is a 32-page 
monthly magazine, full of our thought and an 
account of our activities. Its subscription price 
is 50 cents per year. Sample copies may be had 
by request to the business office, 609 Ashland 
block, Chicago. 

INCARNATION OF SOCIAL JUSTICE THE CULMINA- 
TION. 

We believe that the greatest need of this age 
is a great moral and spiritual awakening. We 
know that this awakening must come as an 
answer to the social needs of our ‘time, and 
likewise a response to the deep soul needs of 
the people, and it all must culminate in the in- 
carnation of social justice in the co-operative 
commonwealth. Dr. Herron, who now enters 
upon this work, has supreme qualifications as 
an interpreter of truth in this generation, and 
this new step of organic activity will delight 
his many friends and followers everywhere. It 
is with confidence that we go forth to witness, 
for we believe that God is on our side and that 
with us there stands an innumerable host, seen 
and unseen, who await with divine patience the 
manifestation of the sons of God, and the com- 
ing of the kingdom in the facts and forces of 
the common life. 

Evanston, Dec. 23, 1900. 


Economics of the Kingdom 


of Heaven. 
By Prof. George D. Herron. 


My purpose in the coming Central Music 
Hall lecture course, entitled “Economics of 
the Kingdom of Heaven,” is to first state as 
clearly and plainly as possible the general crisis 
which seems to be approaching in that part of 
the world which we know of as Christendom. 
We cannot watch the manifest development of 
our times without seeing the approach of a crisis 
that shall not only test and try, but ultimately 
change, the whole human order of things, 
and give us some other kind of a world to live 
in than the one we are trying to live in now. 
The economic system of private production and 
distribution cannot go on a great while, as it 
will finally fall of its own weight, or be de- 
stroyed by the principle of its own existence. 
Through the fall of this economie system will 
also fall the institutions rooted in it and de- 
pendent upon it. Government, and faith in gov- 
ernment, are everywhere breaking down much 
more rapidly than most of us discern. Whether 
they be right or wrong, the people are, by a 
pretty common instinct, feeling that the para- 
phernalia of government is chiefly used for the 
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support and increase of great property inter- 
ests. Likewise, the church has lost its authori- 
tative power, and lost it beyond recall. It is 
not a question of whether we like to have it so 
or not; we must recognize the simple fact that 
it is so, without regard to our likings. The most 
vital spiritual life of Europe is in the Catholic 
Chureb; in both England and America, Protest- 
antism is now a performance, and has ceased 
to be a faith. 

Now I have merely stated in the foregoing 
the conditions that are bringing the world to 
judgment. What shall we do about it? What 
resources have we for building a new world? 
For our answer we must first look into the hu- 
man fact to see if there is any manifest historic 
development. It seems to me that there is. The 
world is today in the socialist melting pot. 
Without regard to what we want or do not 
want, the socialist stage is the next stage of 
civilization. The processes that are making 
socialism inevitable are going on under our very 
eyes with a swiftness approached by no past 
historic development. Both friend and foe, both 
tyranny and democracy, are hastening the re- 
sult. 

The next resource is the deepening and wid- 
ening spiritual hunger which the church is un- 
able to feed. The nature and structure of the 
church make it philosophically and historically 
impossible for it to use or rightly direct the 
great and unrecognized present-day spiritual 
movement. This movement will not take the 
wordofany authority for anything;it will stand 
squarely upon reality. It will not place its ful- 
crum in some other world; it will have to do 
only with plain, human facts and the organiza- 
tion of these facts. The new spiritual move- 
ment manifests itself in many crude ways, and 
in many unrecognized ways, but it is essential- 
ly the outgrowth of the seed which Jesus plant- 
ed in human life. This passing away of Chris- 
tianity, and the re-appearing of Jesus in an al- 
together new religion, this is the spiritual sig- 
nificance of the coming age. 

Now my purpose is to present, so far as pos- 
sible, a religious synthesis of the forces and 
elements that are making for the new world. 
I want to show the common root of the reli- 
gious and economic crises, and show how they 
must have a common solution. I hope to show 
the spiritual inherency of materialistic social- 
ism, and point out the nearing lines of converg- 
ence between socialism and Jesus’ teachings, or 
his ideal of the kingdom of heaven. I want to 
show how the socialist accomplishment of eco- 
nomic unity is the only foundation upon which 


the principles which Jesus stated can build a 
truly free and spiritual society. 

Then I hope to show, both to those who are 
socialists and to those who are not socialists, 
that socialism is in no sense a goal, but a road 
to the free society which lies immediately the 
other side of socialism; to present Jesus’ teach- 
ings concerning the kingdom of heaven as the 
economic of that free society. To show how 
they must inevitably result in such a society, if 
they are ever to be taken seriously, is the sole 
purpose of this lecture course. Indeed, the lec- 
tures of this winter are but introductory to the 
economic of the kingdom of heaven which I 
hope to be able to state in the course of four or 
five years. Of course I do not expect to do 
more than merely pioneer the way for a better 
statement. How well or how poorly I shall 
succeed I do not know; I only know that the 
undertaking seems to me to be as inevitable as 
my life. In fact, all my working and thinking, 
since I was a school-boy, has been a conscious 
and deliberate preparation for this task. I have 
absolutely no thought about whether much or 
little or anything may come of it, or whether I 
shall ever complete the task. I have neither 
fears nor hopes to be disappointed. I am sim- 
ply beginning the work, with such poor equip- 
ment as I have, because it seems to me the only 
thing for me to do in the first place; and in the 
second place, even if I fail, something will have 
been done toward spiritualizing the inevitable 
socialist outcome of the present human situa- 
tion. 


Lecture course to be given by George D. Her- 

ron, in Central Music Hall, January 6 to March 
24, 1906, under the auspices of the Social Cru- 
sade: 
1. The Need of a New Religious Synthesis. 
2. The Socialist Disclosure of Spiritual Sources. 
3. The Recovery of Jesus from Christianity. 

. The Kingdom of Heaven. 

5. The Will to Love. 

The Economic Goal. 

. The Divine Right of Human Need. 

8. 'The Spiritual Basis of Economic Equality. 
9. The Reality of Spiritual Equality. 
10. The Economic Providence of Faith. 


_ 11. The Waste of Saving. 


12. Service Its Own Reward. 


The Social Democratic Herald of Chicago 
prints the following quotation from a speech 
recently delivered by Professor Herron in an 
explanation of the support which he has felt 
compelled to give to the Social Democratic 
movement: 
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“IT came into the socialist movement from a 
different point of view, perhaps, from many 
others. I was, as most of you know, a preacher 
and a teacher in connection with an American 
college, and I have been seeking to know how 
the highest ideals of life might be made livable 
in the world. Whether we take Jesus or Plato 
or Buddha or Mazzini, the sum of all that they 
have taught us is—that human life, in order to 
become livable for the bulk of mankind, in 
order to become happy and reasonable and 
healthful and noble must be lived out under 
what they called the law of love, which, trans- 
lated into economic terms, might be called 
the law of co-operation. And out of a passion 
of soul, out of an infinite yearning to find some 
way by which that law of love, of co-operation 
might be realized and change the world from 
an army of struggling and competing and de- 
stroying men into a world that might be indeed 
a paradise, I came into the economic problem 
and through that into socialism.” 

‘sAll political questions are today resolving 
themselves into economic questions. The poli- 
tics of the future will be economic polities. Al- 
though we are not aware of it,all political ques- 
tions are already merely property questions. 
Politics the world over have.nothing else to do 
but be the great agent of great business inter- 
ests. Socialism comes to make politics econom- 
ic in an entirely new sense. In fact, all that we 
have understood by politics will pass away.” 


Why Commonwealth Failed. 


By George Howard Gibson, late of the Colony. 


The brotherhood colony in Georgia known as 
the Christian Commonwealth, is in process of 
legal dissolution. Most of its members are dis- 
persed and its property is in the hands of : 
receiver. 

In the three or four years of its existence it 
has given to the world the results of an expe- 
rience in some respects different from all others 
to be found in history, and important lessons 
are to be gathered from it. 

AN ECONOMIC FAILURE. 

It was an economic failure,’ and economic 
failure involves failure in service. Economic 
disaster drew down upon the colony not be- 
cause it attempted to bind men together in un- 
Selfish relations, but chiefly because it did not 
bring together people who could work together 
economically and effectively in the place chosen. 
The people who came to Commonwealth were 
for the most part willing and capable workers, 


| 
| 
| 


but they found themselves in an economic sit- 
uation in which they could not produce enough 
to be self-supporting. They understood the law 
of love, they were moved by its impulses; but 
they had not studied with care the necessary 
means and methods or plans of economic pro- 
duction. 

It is not so easy to criticise the Common- 
wealth attempt intelligently as may at first ap- 
pear to outsiders. Sometimes failure is neces- 
sary—some people must be willing to fail. It is 
by many failures that the elements of success 
are at all brought to light. The faith that is 
willing to give all and face uncertainty and 
final failure in what appears to be the path of 
duty, is a faith that shall redeem the world. 


SPIRITUAL MOTIVE OF THE SOCIAL EXPERIMENT. 


The organizers of the Commonwealth colony 
were men who looked upon selfishness of every 
sort as sin. They traced the great part of the 
world’s evils to the selfish struggle one with 
another after property and power. They be- 
lieved in brotherhood relations. If all men 
were ready to enter into brotherhood relations 
the change would be easy and delightful. But 
are we individually at liberty to wait for those 
who are not ready? Where an individual or a 
few individuals feel conscientiously driven out 
of the selfish struggle, how are they to live? 
The Commonwealth people did not see how 
one can begin to be a brother in the midst of 
the Ishmaelitish strife by which the people 
feed, clothe, shelter and otherwise care for 
themselves. Each was standing alone, separ- 
ated in his economic interests, and while so sep- 
arated, while no one cared for another, it 
seemed to each that he must needs do as the 
selfish do in trying to buy cheap and sell dear, 
in seeking to gain as much as possible from 
others and so accumulate for his own family. 
The demands of his ewnfamily, present or pros- 
pective, seem necessarily to exclude neighbor- 
love. But these people, believing in brother- 
hood, did not wish to be mere dreamers, theo- 
rizers, or idealists. They wished to practice as 
well as preach love, and they reasoned that by 
bringing their families and means together and 
uniting their energies they could live in broth- 
erhood relations and show all men how to be 
saved. 

TRUST IN ORGANIZATION INSTEAD OF LIFE. 

What they at first failed to see with suffi- 
cient clearness was the need of trusting alto- 
gether and always to the spiritual initiative. 
Unconsciously they trusted organization instead 
of life, body instead of spirit, numbers Instead 
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of God. Form, or organization, or numbers can- 
not be depended on to contain and retain the 
spirit of God. 

However wrong, obscurely, subtly wrong, in 
what they trusted, these Commonwealth people 
were true to their convictions and heroic in their 
sacrifices. For the sake of brotherhood relations 
they together endured poverty for a time and to 
a degree that would make all selfish people 
marvel. They attracted the attention of people 
in all parts of the world, because they were 
strenuously endeavoring to practice us well as 
preach brotherhood. It was evident that the 
people of Commonwealth did not desire to 
shirk burdens or selfishly run away from the 
evils of the world, because in all their poverty 
they persisted in keeping open doors for the 
destitute, and the destitute continued to come 
to them. They in no case refused to share ev- 
erything they had with the poor, with “the least 
of these.” The tramp and the outcast who 
would stay and work were never turned away. 

The leaders at Commonwealth were neither 
ascetics nor materialists. They considered all 
things good if rightly used, to supply need. 
They desired good things, ideal things, to sup- 
ply everybody’s needs. They did not consider 
poverty good for any class of people except 
predigals, but while the oppressed must suffer 
they wanted to be brothers to the poorest. 

Religion and life at Commonwealth were 
rightly considered one and the same. Labor, 
being the exercise of love in an unselfish serv- 
ice, was both fellowship and worship. The 
standard of life which this brotherhood body 
held up before the world was a singularly noble, 
exalted ideal, and all the unselfish at Common- 
wealth were greatly blessed in spirit. There is 
nothing so sweet as fellowship. The actual 
joining of heart to heart and life to life and 
family to family in brotherhood relations con- 
stitutes a social incarnation of the spirit of God 
and brings to earth the fellowship of heaven. 


LESSONS OF THE DISPERSION. 

It seems a pity that a group with so noble a 
standard, on which the attention of expectant 
minds in many countries was centering, should 
be broken up and dispersed. But the necessity 
of dispersion teaches an exceedingly important 
lesson. Love, or the desire to serve, must add 
to itself wisdom. There are economic laws and 
conditions which must be regarded. Industrial 
groups must not be formed in any haphazard 
fashion. It is not so much the grouping of the 
workers as it is the self-centered spirit which 
needs to be changed. 


The church ought to be a society of brothers, 
as at first, a society so emptied of the grasping 
spirit, so full of the serving, outpouring spirit 
of Jesus, that “distribution was made to every 
man according as he had need,” “neither was 
there any among them that lacked.” If the 
church were such a society today it could 
quickly overcome the evils of the self-seeking 
world and carry good news to all. We need 
loving societies, having a clearly defined pur- 
pose on the part of members, to serve in every 
sort of way. But production, as a science and 
art, should be left in the hands of those who 
can most economically organize and direct la- 
bor. The economic and spiritual are related, 
but for the sake of greater service should be 
kept distinct. 

It has been demonstrated by experiment that 
with the best intentions back of attempts to 
gather men into a visible brotherhood, the 
kingdom of God cannot be geographically lo- 
eated, incorporated and so extended. “When 
the sons of God came to present themselves be- 
fore the Lord, Satan came also among them.” 
When material good beyond today’s bread and 
a place to work is given or is promised at a zer- 
tain place, people of a selfish sort are sure to 
crowd through the gates. Professions are eas- 
ily made, and periods of probation can be cov- 
ered by self-restraint. Brotherhood pledges and 
legal obligations cannot be substituted for the 
Christ spirit, of course. And people must not 
be tempted by what they can get to make for- 
mal professions. 

The Social Gospel, the monthly magazine of 
the Commonwealth colony, was taken to South 
Jamesport, New York, by the president and 
others, and is still being published in improved 
form by Rev. Ralph Albertson and Prof. James 
P. Kelley. The breaking up of the Common- 
wealth brotherhood body released but did not 
destroy its spirit. 


Commonwealth in Retrospect. 
By Ralph Albertson, Late of the Colony and 
Editor of the Social Gospel. 


Although the enterprise now classifies 
among the many failures of idealism, I 
cannot, at this short perspective, regret it as an 
undertaking nor begrudge any of the price that 
it cost. We love our ideals with the whole 
persistency of life, and we love their concrete 
expressions, their symbols and, more than all, 
the crosses upon which they are crucified. The 
exigencies which determine success or failure 
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in an enterprise of love cannot destroy the im- 
perishable foundations of the enterprise. More 
than one house that has been built upon a rock, 
and better built than was the Christian Com- 
monwealth, has been swept away by the winds 
and floods. Our confidence was never primarily 
in the house that man built, but in the Rock 
upon which still we stand, though unroofed and 
disorganized. 

As an effort of industrial evangelism, not to 
be segregated nor isolated, Commonwealth will 
be known as a failure. To some of us it was 
such an effort from the first. The influx of the 
poor and needy enabled us to convince our- 


selves for a while that we should succeed. Open: 


hearts and open hands found expression and 
proof in open pocketbooks and open doors, and 
into these a few of the destitute and oppressed 
entered and were by machinery made equal. 
While in the main they accepted the theory of 
the open door which was our one safeguard 
against selfish segregation, it eventually be- 
came plain that the acceptance of the doctrine 
was void without the spirit of its life. Nar- 
rowness and clannishness developed, and the 
phrases “out in competition” and “the outside 
world” were too often heard, while “Come ye 
out of her and be ye separate,” as applied to 
the Babylon of competitive life, was made the 
text of some of the preaching. 

The most serious difficulty, as I now see it, 
was not the maintaining of the open door itself, 
but the imparting of the open-door spirit to 
whomsoever should come and the maintaining 
of it in whomsoever should stay. And it was 
the spirit of the open door—the spirit that gave 
its all to everybody—that was the one excuse 
for the enterprise. It was that by which we 
were united to the world, and hoped to help 
save. The open door was our confession of the 
common sin, our endorsement of the common 
responsibility, our carrying of the common bur- 
den. It was conceived in us as a message of 
industrial evangelism. In realizing it there 
was a measure of success and a measure of 
failure. As compared with the standard which 
I take as representing the average church mem- 
ber, the degree of altruism marking the whole 
undertaking would rank it as a brilliant suc- 
cess; but as compared with the absolute stand- 
ard by which only we always measured it, it 
was a failure, and as a failure it will be known. 

In so far as it was an effort to obliterate nat- 
ural marks of individuality it was also unsuc- 
cessful. The impression should not be given, 
however, that any of the people who fairly rep- 
resented the work we had undertaken failed to 





see the weakness and fallacy of a forced, me- 
chanical, unreal equality. This was quite well 
understood, but it seemed to us an incompara- 
bly lesser evil than the unjust inequalities that 
obtain everywhere. We chose rather to fly to 
evils that we knew not than to longer be par- 
ties in promoting the wicked inequalities of 
familiar experience. We preferred the imper- 
fections of a mechanical equality to the un- 
righteousness of a selfish inequality which men 
call natural. Nevertheless it was our sad ex- 
perience that the mere persistence of old habits, 
such as cleanliness on the part of some and its 
opposite on the part of others, created inequali- 
ties that became as great in the local eye as 
those between the millionaire and the tramp in 
Cincinnati. We did not have enough social 
magnanimity to maintain the high level of dis- 
criminating love and so prevent our holy vis- 
ion of brotherhood from becoming a bugaboo 
of equality which curtailed the efficiency of our 
services, kept us always without leadership, 
and retarded both our industrial and spiritual 
development, and failed after all to keep us 
from being as naturally unequal as God had 
made us. We had not consciously wished to 
defy the nature of things in any respect, yet 
the form of our organization as well as some 
unpruned expressions that went out from us 
destroyed our nice but important discrimina- 
tions as to natural and necessary inequalities 
of needs and abilities, and the bugaboo was set 
up in our midst. Yet, notwithstanding this 
failure, I am still glad that some people freely 
gave the whole of the only capital they ever 
owned to this futile effort to fill up the fearful 
chasms of unjust, unnatural, selfish human in- 
equalities. 

While I should not engage upon another just 
such enterprise, I consider that as a form of 
service it was quite justified by its results. I 
feel very certain that an equal amount of effort 
and money expended in the regular channels of 
religious work does not produce on the average 
nearly so large an aggregate of spiritual growth 
in individuals as was réalized at Common- 
wealth. Of more importance, moreover, is the 
fact that thousands of persons, if our impres- 
sions were correct, were aroused to a larger 
social consciousness and awakened to a new 
vision of social righteousness. This considera- 
tion is quite apart from any impulse of ideal- 
ism. It adds comfort to the consciousness of 
having tried to do the ideal thing. In the day 
of defeat we may be permitted to say that it 
was not only a bold experiment, it was useful. 
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There are a few people who will always look 
back upon it as the happiest experience of their 
lives. Their altruism was appealed to more 
powerfully than ever before, and they realized 
a joy of service and a joy of fellowship else- 
where unknown by them. To those whose la- 
bors were unceasing, whose sacrifices were con- 
siderable, and who for its sake endured perse- 
cution and such various hardnesses as are 
known to men and women in whose hearts the 
cross is planted, Commonwealth will always 
stand for holy things. 

I do not imagine that any appreciable use- 
fulness attaches to the failures or mistakes of 
the enterprise as warnings or beacons. Wiser 
men, a fair industrial equipment, or a different 
location, might have insured economic success; 
and on the spiritual side, men and women of a 
higher grade of brain power and love power 
than we, shall yet certainly succeed in living 
such a brotherhood life of unity with all the 
world’s need and sin as we failed in. That we 
were not good enough nor great enough to so- 
cially incarnate the love of God is neither proof 
nor evidence that others will not be. 

I find myself quite unable to justify any gen- 
eralizations as to natural or desirable or feasi- 
ble social arrangements from the limited ex- 
perience of so few and sadly limited people 
under such stringently limiting circumstances. 
I do not think that the experiment demon- 
strated anything either one way or the other as 
to natural or social law. Its disorganization 
certainly furnishes no such demonstration. 
There are higher laws than ‘natural selection” 
and “following the lines of least resistance.” 
and “to him that hath shall be given,” and 
“every tub must stand on its own bottom.” 
These expressions of popular faith were not so 
effectively refuted by the poor effort at Com- 
monwealth as we had hoped they might be, but 
our failures do not establish their truthfulness. 
The ideal is still truer and safer than the gross- 
ness men call common sense. 

South Jamesport, N. Y., Dec. 18, 1900. 


a 


“Finding how the unbelief of the best of the 
poor is occasioned by hopelessness in privation 
and the sufferings of those dear to them, he 
was confident that only the personal com- 
munion of friendship could make it possible for 
them to believe in God. Money he saw to be 
worse than useless, except as a gracious out- 
come of human feelings and brotherly love.”’— 
George Macdonald in “Robert Falconer,” p. 
404. 


| 
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Notes from the Workers’ World. 

The president of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Gas Light Co. writes us this personal letter 
that makes the new year happier: 


“TI mentioned to you that this company de- 
sired to give to its employees something more 
than wages. That we had instituted a, profit- 
sharing plan whereby employees’ wages received 
the same rate of dividend that the stockholders’ 
money received. This profit-sharing plan was but 
one step in a direction which has been followed 
for severalyears past. Wefirstabolished Sunday 
labor for the stokers at the works, but in doing 
so continued to pay them in full for that day. 
Then there was a 10 per cent advance in wages 
to meet the added expense of living, incidental 
to the general prosperity. Then there was a 
Christmas pay-roll where each employee re- 
ceived an additional day’s pay, but no employee 
received less than $2.00. This takes the place 
of the customary Christmas turkey now so gen- 
erally established. The social gathering feature 
takes place in the form of a New Year’s eve 
musicale, supper and dance. The employees fur- 
nish the talent in part and the company fur- 
nishes the rest. We want to keep on going, 
and if you have an idea that you think we can 
successfully and practically adopt I will be 
glad to recommend it to our board of directors.” 

An editorial in one of the leading papers of 
that city adds to the above facts another re- 
garding the founder of the Neighborhood House 
Social Settlement there and comments as fol- 
lows: 

“Now Mrs. M. R. Bissell, a lady who possessed 
business ability sufficient to take up the affairs 
of the great Bissell Carpet Sweeper company 
upon the death of her husband a number of 
years ago and carry it on with increased suc- 
cess, throws open the doors of her beautiful 
home, invites every one of her large army of 
employees to walk in and accept her hospitality 
for an evening. Mrs. Bissell is ‘only a woman,’ 
but she has been more apt in solving the labor 
question than thousands of men who have been 
studying it all their lives. She has succeeded 
in establishing the most kindly feeling between 
herself and the men who have made her for- 
tune, and all criticism is silenced and all fric- 
tion removed by her action. The country needs 
more men like Mrs. Bissell. This expression 
may seem to require a little editing, but there 
is no clearer way to put it. When there are 
more such employers as Mrs. Bissell and the 
Grand Rapids Gas Company, there will be fewer 
strikes, lockouts, and other labor difficulties. 
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“It is doubtful if there is another city in the 
country where there is shown such a disposition 
to do the ‘square thing’ among employers of 
labor as in Grand Rapids. There may be an 
oceasional Shylock who enjoys himself best 
when he can exact the most from his employees 
and give the least in exchange, but in the main 
there is a disposition to be fair and liberal 
among those at the head of our great enter- 
prises.” 


An interesting article in the November issue 
of the Political Science Quarterly deals with 
the question of the wayes paid working-women 
and attempts to find an explanation for the fact 
that women do not, for the same work, receive 
the same return as their brother workers. The 
writer’s conclusions are “that in nearly all the 
cases where men and women perform the same 
work the competition takes place in the lower 
grades of efficiency, while in the upper grades 
men alone are employed.” <A significant fact 
is that at piece work where men and women 
are employed side by side, men workers earn 
more than women. The writer, Mr. Hammond, 
concludes that ‘‘the wages of women compared 
with those of men are lower than is the pro- 
ductivity of their work. Women’s lower stan- 
dard of living, their partial dependence on other 
means of support and their lack of combination 
prevent them from obtaining their true eco- 
nomic wages.” 


One of the events of the labor world in Chi- 
cago during the last days of November was the 
passing ofthe National Industrial Trades-Union 
which was organized for the purpose of assist- 
ing the Building Contractors’ Council in its 
long fight against the Building Trades Council. 
The membership of this organization at one 
time threatened to make it a formidable com- 
petitor of the affiliated unions, and it seems to 
have greatly aided the contractors in their fight. 
The officers and members of the organization 
have, however, turned almost in a body to the 
affiliated unions composing the Building Trades 
Council, 


A recent editorial in the Chicago Times-Her- 
ald places the loss inflicted by the lockout upon 
the building interests of Chicago at $14,000,000. 
In view of the fact that a large share of this 
money would have gone into the hands of the 
organized labor the pitiful waste of the strug- 
gle is most apparent. 





A somewhat pessimistic view of “Labor Leg- 
islation in New Zealand” is contained in the 
report of U. S. Consul Dillingham. The work- 
ing of the statute of 1894 concerning compul- 
sory arbitration eliminates the individual work- 
ingman as a factor in industrial competition. A 
non-associated workingman has no status under 
the statute. The act in effect abolishes contract 
and restores status and it has been recently de- 
cided by the New Zealand Court of Appeals 
that a court of arbitration has power to com- 
pel employers to give trade-unionists prefexence 
in a particular industry. The practical work- 
ing of this statute seems to be, under this inter- 
pretation, to compel the employer to deal with 
the labor union and to render the employment 
of the non-union man possible only after the 
employer has established by long and expen- 
Sive litigation the equal capability of the non- 
union man. Contract relation between em- 
ployer and employee seems to have been ren- 
dered practically impossible by the act. Mr. 
Dillingham’s conclusion seems to be that the 
industrial development of New Zealand has 
been and is being retarded by the statute 
which has created “a country without strikes.” 

The “Economic Position of Women” is dis- 
cussed in the Journal of the Department of 
Labor of New Zealand for October, 1900. The 
economic position of women in New Zealand 
seems to be little better than in the United 
States, and to be attributed in a measure to 
the same causes. “Women are kept out of 
certain skilled trades not by legal restrictions 
but by the men’s union.” To prove this the 
printing trade both in England and in the colo- 
nies is instanced, it being shown that a con- 
certed effort has been made and with consider- 
able success to force women workers out of 
the trade entirely. The factory and mining 
laws discriminating against women workers 
are assigned as another reason for the disad- 
vantageous position occupied by women work- 
ers. The problem of domestic service is also 
seemingly as great in New Zealand as in 
America, 


The International Cigar Makers’ Union con- 
tributed $250,000 to help the 6,000 cigar makers 
of New York City tide over their recent strike 
emergency, although only 700 of them were 
members of the Union, which, however, gained 
2,000 members by the “lost strike.” 


“We are all booked ‘steerage passage’ for 
some part of our life’s voyage.’—Horace W. 
Houlding. 
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While the Women’s clubs are being agitated 
the country over by the difference of opinion 
over admitting to their National Federation a 
colored woman delegate from a club belonging 
to the Massachusetts State Federation, the fol- 
lowing action of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor, taken Dec. 3rd, stands in strange con- 
trast. Although the points at issue in each 
constituency may not be parallel, the one can- 
not fail to carry a comment on the controversy 
within the other. 

The concluding portion of the appeal to negro 
labor to join the trades unions is as follows: 

“The colored man, more simple in his ways, 
with fewer wants, and these more easily sat- 
isfied, is content under conditions which are 
irksome to the white workman, and he is to- 
day, perhaps unconsciously, being used to try 
and drag the white man down to a level lower 
than his was before he was freed from bond- 
age. 

“It is to remedy this that we appeal to him, 
to welcome him into our fold, to elevate him 
to our standard, to better his condition, as well 
as ourown. The trades union movement knows 
no race or color; its aims are the betterment 
of the condition of the wage-earner, whatever 
his color or creed. 

“In this spirit we appeal to the colored work- 
man to join with us in our work, come into our 
trade unions, give us your assistance, and in 
return receive our support, so that race hatred 
may be forever buried, and the workers of the 
country be united in a solid phalanx to de- 
mand what we are justly entitled to—a fair 
share of the fruits of our industry.” 


Social Progress in the Churches. 
That church serves its cause, if not itself, 
the best which serves the community most. 
£0 seems to think one of the most spir- 
itually-minded and evangelistic of our younger 
pastors near Chicago. For he writes: “We 
thought the Bible Class would better be held at 
the High School in a town where it is not the 
custom for men to attend church. The Red 
Cross Fund for Galveston was set rolling at our 
prayer meeting, but I advised that it should be 
made a town affair. I did this to reach the 
town and bring the church to their notice, 
rather than have it a petty prayer meeting af- 
fair and glorify the church in our denomina- 
tional paper. The whole contribution shall be 
sent in the name of the town, not the church. 
The purpose of this is to open the hearts, widen 
the sympathies and interests of the people— 
salvation by grace, the grace of giving.” 





Winnetka, one of the most delightful suburbs 
of Chicago, enjoys the real distinction of hold- 
ing a “Town Meeting” in a, church and a ‘‘Peo- 
ple’s Club” holding Sunday evening services in 
the Town Hall. Both are of unique interest 
and value. Their “Town Meeting” grew out of 
the desire of the first settlers to give expression 
to the awaking consciousness of their village 
community. Gathering within the larger circle 
the spirit and constituency which had expressed 
itself in smaller and exclusive literary clubs, 
the “Winnetka Town Meeting” aimed to rally 
the whole citizenship of the village for social 
co-operation as the New England colonial 
towns did for political purposes. For ten years 
it has afforded a publie platform for consider- 
ing all village itnerests, besides affording a 
strong center for promoting the social unifica- 
tion of all its residents. The genuine demo- 
cratic fellowship among those who would other- 
wise never have met and mingled has been as 
delightful as it has proved profitable. The pro- 
grams have included recreative, social and edu- 
eational features, which have been supplied 
principally by residents of the village, who have 
on occasion been supplemented by specialists 
from without. The “Town Meeting” is taking 
on a new lease of life in becoming an exchange 
or clearing house for all public interests, includ- 
ing the public school and the library boards, 
elubs and village improvements, and is really 
for the suburb what Mr. Stanton Coit intended 
his Neighborhood Guilds to be for the city 
center. 

The “Winnetka People’s Club” was organized 
last winter by twelve men representing six re- 
ligious affiliations, to provide the kind of a Sun- 
day evening service best adapted to the diverse 
religious constituency of the village. It has 
succeeded in rallying and holding a very large 
proportion of the whole people, including Cath- 
olics, Hebrews, Ethical Culturists,and those not 
connected with any ecclesiastical organization. 
It is an adaptation of the English Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon to an American suburban 
community. 


New Type of Temperance 
Literature. 

Here surely is a new and hopeful style of 
temperance appeal addressed to pastors in the 
form of a letter by Mr. E. F. Walker, of Evans- 
ton, who is a third party Prohibitionist, and, 
while in temporary residence at the Commons 
recently followed up the trail of Mr. Melendy’s 
investigation of the sociai function of the sa- 
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loon: “It is claimed that saloons ruin twice as 
many lives as all church and evangelical agen- 
cies redeem. How long will we let this go on? 
We must fight the saloon by every honorable 
method, even between campaigns. Each mem- 
ber of your congregation can help. 

“Here are a Few Practical Ways: Every voter 
should insist that his alderman work for suit- 
able public toilet arrangements—as many men 
patronize the bar of a saloon only because they 
feel under obligations for the toilet necessities 
that the saloon alone affords. Every employer 
should visit the homes of his employes to make 
sure he is paying them wages large enough so 
they can live in decency and comfort, and can 
send their children to school—and that none are 
compelled to frequent saloons for warmth, for 
food, for recreation or for an attractive place in 
which to read or talk. Christian capitalists 
who want to put their religion into thefr in- 
vestments should be urged to erect model tene- 
ments and to run good, cheap restaurants with 
reading rooms attached. 

“Your Sunday School could keep many per- 
sons from drinking liquor by giving as a Christ- 
mas gift a drinking fountain for some saloon- 
ridden district. The young people of your 
church could directly overcome evil by good, by 
organizing near some saloon a wholesome club, 
and making all welcome who would simply 
agree that in the club rooms they would not 
gamble, drink, swear nor use obscene language. 
The women of your church could accomplish 
inestimable good by _ establishing cooking 
classes, aS many men and women drink who 
would not if they knew how to prepare nour- 
ishing dishes.” 


Social Spirit in Education. 

The first Christmas celebration of the Chicago 
Institute was prefaced by these words, intro- 
ductory to the program, which were read by 
Col. F. W. Parker: i 

“The thought underlying our Christmas exer- 
cise is the triumph of light over darkness, of 
good over evil, of life over death. 

“Christmas is conceived, first, as the Festival 
of the Winter Solstice, an expression of joy at 
the turning back of the earth to the sun, the 
fount of life. 

“The first part, devoted to the solar myths of 
the Scandinavian, Celt, Greek and Egyptian, 
given not chronologically, but in order of their 
deeper meaning, brings out this idea. 

“The second part tells the story of the birth 
of Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, who came 


to irradiate the darkness of men’s souls, the 
spiritual analogue of the material fact. 

“The third part is a summary review at the 
end of the century (1) of the remotest past, 
personified here by the primitive type of hunter, 
shepherd and farmer, and (2) of historic times, 
personified by types of the civilizations of the 
three continents—Asia, Africa and Europe. 
Each brings his special gift to the present, to 
the child of today. 

“The mother voices her hopes for her boy, ac- 
knowledges indebtedness to all the past and in- 
vokes the help of teachers and of all good men 
and women.” 

AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


“The residents of Chicago Commons, to the 
teachers and pupils of Chicago Institute 
send Christmas greetings: 

“We gratefully acknowledge your beautifully 
considerate thought for our noble army of in- 
fantry marshalled this morning around our kin- 
dergarten Christmas tree here under the smoke 
and dust of far down-town Chicago. From 
sunny Italy and colder Norway; from the Ger- 
man fatherland and far-off Iceland; from the 
Emerald Isle and the Isle of Man and a dozen 
other mother countries come these little soldiers 
to serve in the great and peaceful army of in- 
dustry to work with all the rest of us in build- 
ing up one greater nation out of all the great 
peoples of the world. 

“Your beautiful little baskets of sweetmeats 
will sweeten not only the taste, but the hearts 
of many in whose lives deep poverty causes 
bitter sorrow and suffering—and all the more 
because the candy was home-made at school. 

“In behalf of the children, the kindergartners 
and our residents, I am, Gratefully yours.” 


Following Prof. Taylor’s address on “The So- 
cial Extension of the Public School,” at the 
capitol in Springfield, before the Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, the state superintendent 
moved that “‘all rules regulating appropriations 
be suspended and that $250 be appropriated to 
the work of Chicago Commons.” This most un- 
expected and generous co-operation, together 
with the annual gift of the Cook county teach- 
ers, assure the maintenance of the kindergarten 
in the neighborhood of the Old Commons, 
whatever betides the rest of the work that 
should be retained there. Perhaps this is the 
harbinger of other co-operation which will en- 
able us to maintain the “Old Commons” where 
it is most needed and with adequate equip- 
ment. 
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Notes from Other Settlements. 

The University Settlement of New York has 
opened a branch at No. 38 King street. The 
site chosen is in the center of the largest Ital- 
ian quarter of the city. There are five resi- 
dents, all of whom are women, and Mrs. Bond 
Thomas is the head worker. A five-story build- 
ing has been leased and fitted up with lecture, 
club-rooms and resident quarters. The locality 
is admitted by the Italians themselves to be 
degenerating, and a special investigation will 
be made of the social and economic conditions 
in the community. The padrone system, sweat- 
ing system, and private banks, which are so 
often untrustworthy, are some of the evils 
with which these people are surrounded. 


Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds, of the University Set- 
tlement, have made an offer of three prizes of 
$25, $15, $10 each for essays on either of the 
following subjects: “Comforts and Discom- 
forts of Tenement House Life,” ‘Social Reform 
Immediately Practicable on the East Side.” 
The competition is open to the Guild members 
and has been enthusiastically accepted. The 
settlement also reports that three new trades 
unions have become their tenants, namely, the 
Lithographers’ Union, the Franklin Association 
No. 23—a union of pressmen—and the Women’s 
Hatmakers’ Union. The last is one of the few 
women’s unions of this city and is composed of 
hatmakers operating in this vicinity. Though 
the organization is not large, great difficulty 
was found in finding a meeting place suitable 
for women. The settlement was glad to pro- 
vide the desired room. 


The Greenpoint, situated in the northern cor- 
ner of Brooklyn, is under the direction of the 
Pratt Institute Neighborhood Association, and 
teachers from fPratt Institute conduct its 
classes. There are a number of Germans in the 
neighborhood, and the many classes in the do- 
mestic arts are very popular among them. 
Twenty-five nationalities are represented in 
the immediate vicinity, Americans, Irish and 
Germans predominating. The Irish and Ger- 
mans seem to make the social rules for the 
community, the young generation following in 
the footsteps of the older and clinging to the old 
custonmis and conditions. The settlement house 
is part of a model tenement. The residents live 
on the fifth and sixth floors. It is a unique 
setting for settlement life to be under the same 
roof with nearly one hundred families and yet 
have some privacy. 


. 


The Neighborhood Guild Association of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, though little more than a year 
old, has just completed a three-story brick 
building for Guild purposes. The Godman Guild 
House, as it is called, is well equipped for so- 
cial service with domestic science and manual 
training rooms and public baths. The top floor 
is arranged for the living-rooms of the resi- 
dents. At the second annual meeting of the 
Association, held Nov. 8, the House was for- 
mally opened, and during the day over 700 of 
the neighbors took the opportunity to visit the 
new neighborhood center. 

From the head residents, Mr. and Mrs. Frank- 
lin Schott, who as the guests of Chicago Com- 
mons have been studying the Chicago settle- 
ments, we learn the interesting fact that for 
nearly a year after they initiated the move- 
ment which has grown so rapidly into the well- 
equipped Neighborhcod Guild House, they 
knew nothing of the existence of social settle- 
ments. Having seen the necessity of more 
practical and continuous effort than the con- 
ventional mission work in which they had been 
volunteer workers, they simply went to work 
to supply the need of the most destitute popu- 
lation in Columbus. The subsequent gift of the 
building grew out of the donor’s interest in 
Toynbee Hall. 


Work has begun on the new Northwestern 
University Settlement building in Chicago, 
which is to be erected at Augusta and Noble 
streets, a few blocks northwest of their present 
site. The plans designed by Pond & Pond, archi- 
tects of the Commons building, call for a thor- 
oughly modern structure, to cost over $40,000, 
of which $25,000 has already been contributed 
by one friend of the settlement. It will be built 
of brick, four stories high, covering an area of 
78 by 100 feet. The ground floor of the build- 
ing is to be devoted to a kindergarten, men’s 
club-rooms, and reading room. The kinder- 
garten looks out over a sunken garden, where 
its children will play. On the main floor is a 
large coffee-room, with kitchen adjoining, and 
library, reception room and office. The third 
floor contains a dining-room, five club-rooms, 
including a domestic science equipment. The 
north section of the building provides for a 
large auditorium and a gymnasium of the same 
size. The building is to be completed about 
May ist. The settlement has done an excel- 
lent work for ten years. Mrs. Henry Wade 
Rogers continues to be the president of its 
council, ‘ 
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Fairy Tales—Andersen. 
Mother Goose in Prose—Baum. 
Editha’s Burglar—Burnett. 
Little Saint Elizabeth—Burnett. 
Admiral’s Caravan—Carryl. 
Davy and the Goblin—Carryl. 
Brownies Around the World—Cox. 
Adventures of a Brownie—Craik. 
Little Lame Prince—Craik. 

Fairy Tale Books—Craik. 
Things Will Take a Turn—Harraden. 
Little Mr. Thimble Finger—Harris. 
Letters from a Cat—Jackson. 
How Tommy Saved the Barn—Kaler. 
Left Behind—Kaler. 
Teddy and Carrots—Kaler. 
Tim and Tip—Kaler. 

Water Babies—Kingsley. 
Moon Prince—Munkittrick. 

Chrystal, Jack & Co.—Munroe. 
Derrick Sterling—Munroe. 

Dear Daughter Dorothy—Plympton. 
Penelope Prig—Plympton. 
Wanolasset (The Little-one-who- 

laughs)—Plympton. 

Pepper and Salt—Pyle. 

Little Jarvis—Seawell. 

Red Mustang.—Stoddard. 

Talking Leayves—Stoddard. 
Two Arrows—Stoddard. 

Old, Old Fairy Tales—Valentine. 
Fairy Folk of Blue Hill—Wesselhoeft. 
Frowzle, the Runaway—Wesselhoeft. 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol—Wiggin. 
Story Hour—Wiggin & Smith. 


Mischief’s Thanksgiving—Woolsey. 


(The above list was chosen from a list issued 
by the Milwaukee Public Library.) 
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Little Miss Gay—Brown. 

Hunter Cats of Connorloa—Jackson. 
Ingleside—Yechton. 

In Storyland—Coolidge. 

Stories of Old Greece—Firth. 

Joyous Story of Toto—Richards. 
Toto’s Merry Winter—Richards. 
Seven Little Sisters—Andrews. 

True Story of Grant—Brooks. 

True Story of Lincoln—Brooks. 

True Story of Washington—Brooks. 
Stories of American Life—Eggleston. 
Little People and their Homes—Hook. 
Stories of Other Lands—Johonnot. 
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IN 64e COMMONS DURING 1900. 
25.00 Half Page - 
8.00 One inch : 
For each insertion. 


One Page - 
Quarter Page 


$15.00 
2.00 





Ghe New Fourth Edition of College, Social 
and University Settlements Bibliography. 
Compiled by Caroline Williamson Montgomery. 
For the College Settlement Association, 
new material. Now ready. 

COMMONS. Ten cents per copy. 


Mr. Lex. By Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 

Of the Chicago Bar. The legal status of mother 
and child stated in story form, with full citations of 
statutes and decisions. Published by Fleming H. 
Revell Co. The American Journal of Sociology 
says of it: ‘‘The book is well written and will un- 
doubtedly find many readers who do not otherwise 
care for legal literature.” “Price cloth 35c. Address 
the author, Room 1104, 135 Adams St., Chicago. 


with much 
Order through THE 





Ghe Enslavement and Emancipation 
the People. ‘ 
An original and practical solution of the problem. 
By J. B. Herboldshimer. 
Price in cloth, 75 cents. Published by the Author, 
J. B. Herboldshiner, Gibson City, Ill, 





Biblical Sociology, By Graham Taylor. 

A syllabus of lectures on the social teachings of the 
Bible. Printed for use in the class-room. A limited 
number can be obtained for 50c of THE Commons. 

Ghe Church in Social Reforms 

By Graham Taylor. An Address and Discussion 
at the International Congregational Council in Boston, 
1899. Twenty-five Cents. 


Booklet on the Housing Problem. 





“Home Ownership vs. Rented Houses.” 
Moral Results—By Rev. John Morrison. Apply to 
author, London, Ontario, Canada. Price ten cents 
per copy. $5.00 per hundred. 





Send 60 cents to THE Commons for 
Ghe Handbook & Social Settlements 


By Professor C. R. Henderson. The best single 
volume on the Social Settlement Movement. 








The Commons 


Is devoted to Aspects of Life and Labor from the Social Set- 


tlement point of view, Jt is published monthly at Chicago 
Commons. a Social Settlement at 140 North Union Street, 
Chicago, Ill., and is entered at the Chicago Postoffice as mail 
matter of the second (newspaper) class. 


The Subecrigtion Fi Price is Fifty Cents a Year. 
(Two Shilling nglish; 2.50 francs, French— foreign stamps 
accepted.) Fostpaid to any State or Country. Six copies to 
one address for $2.50. Send check, draft, P. O. money order, 
cash or stamps, mot above 5-cent denomination.., at our risk. 


Changes of Address. Please notify the publisher of 
any change of address, or of failure to receive the paper 
within a reasonable interval after it is due. 


Discontinuances. Please notify us at once if for any 
reason you desire your subscription discontinued. In accord- 
ance with custom, and the expressed wish of many subscrib- 
ers, we continue THE COMMONSs to each address until notified 
to the contrary. 
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The Commons. 


A Monthly Record Devoted to Aspects of Life and 
Labor from the Social Settlement Point of View. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, - - - - - Editor. 





Entered at Chicago Post Office as Second-Class Matter, and 
Published the first of every month from CH1cAGo COMMONS, 
a Social Settlement at 140 North Union Street, Chicago, Ill. 





For particulars as to rates, terms of advertising, etc., see 
‘**Publisher’s Corner.” 





EDITORIAL 


HE Commons presents to its readers this 
month a striking contrast in the retrospect 
of a closed Christian communistic experiment, 
drawn in shadow by its founders, and in the 
prospect of an opening Social Crusade, drawn 
in the light of a new hope by the one who 
initiated it and another who assumes its leader- 
ship. 

This journal is not afraid to let men speak 
for themselves. It welcomes the light that 
comes to the social movement either from 
phases of it that fail, or from new enterprises 
of faith and hope in the progress of the race. 

A more pathetically hercic adventure of faith 
than that which at least outwardly failed in the 
attempt to establish “The Christian Common- 
wealth” in Georgia, we know not of. Those 
may criticise or sneer who will, but the brave 
men and women who dared to fail may issue 
their challenge to those who come after them 
in the words which Bunyan puts into the mouth 
of Mr. Valiant-For-Truth as he answered his 
summons: “My sword I give to him that shall 
succeed me in my pilgrimage and my courage 
and skill to him that can get it, my marks and 
scars I carry with me to be a witness for me 
that I have fought His battles.” 

Whatever may be thought of the specific aims 
and methods of the Social Crusade, the writer 
knows the men who have so nobly sacrificed 
to initiate this social propagandism and believes 
in them—the loftiness of their ideals and the 
loyalty of their spirit. They, too, know him 
well enough to let uim dissent in public, as he 
does face to face with them from some of their 
positions, and yet believe in him and his loyalty 
to the social progress of the common Christian 
cause, 

Irrespective, as Prof. Herron says, “of wheth- 
er we like to have it so or not,” and without 
regard to “what we want or do not want,” we 
enter our protest against such indiscriminate 


statements as “in both England and America 
Protestantism is now a performance and has 
ceased to be a faith,” and “the church hag lost 
its authoritative power and lost it beyond con- 
trol.” 


If by the latter phrase Dr. Herron means 
ecclesiastical authority over conscience and 
physical force to enforce it, we gladly concur, 
but if we are to infertherefrom that the author- 
itative power of what the church as a whole 
stands for and bears witness to “has been lost 
beyond control” we demur. For never, in our 
judgment, so much as now have the hearts and 
consciences of men made quicker and wider 
response to the authority of so much of the 
Christian ideal as the church may be admitted 
even by its critics to preach and practice. 

If by the assertion that Protestantism “has 
ceased to be a faith” includes by far the great- 
est number of Protestant Christians and 
churches that have ever been enlisted in the 
application of Christianity to the social con- 
ditions of the common life, again in loyalty to 
fact we challenge the charge. That the great 
mass of the churebes and their members, both 
Catholic and Protestant, eastern and western, 
have never been even conscious of their social 
mission we grant. But in evidence that the 
social consciousness and conscience of the 
churches are awakening as never before, we 
cite as only one among very many signs of the 
new and better times coming, the “Social Apos- 
tolate” itself, which can hardly account for its 
own name and spirit and sphere of influence 
without paying tribute to the faith extant ip 
the churches. Probably the difference between 
us might fade away before a large enough or 
small enough definition of the church. At any 
rate neither the social movement nor the gos- 
pel of the Kingdom can come to its consumma- 
tion without the realization of the church idea 
and, we believe, without the agency of the 
churches. 

Moreover, the socialism of Mr. Wilson and his 
associates and that of the Socialist Labor par- 
ties of the world are hardly yet to be identified, 
in justice to the convictions of either. They 
need each other and are growing together. But 
in ideal, spirit and method the “Co-operative 
Commonwealth” of the new crusade is not yet 
identical with that of the regular line socialism. 
Prof. Herron’s timely plea for unity among 
socialists must meet with a very generous re- 
sponse before the ‘Social Apostolate” will be 
recognized as an integral part of the main 
body of socialists. If in America and England 
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the widely prevalent socialist movement and 
the avowedly Christian forces are ever to in- 
fluence each other, there must be some such 
advance toward common ground, as Professor 
Herron and the Social Apostolate seek to man, 
and such as Naumann is rallying both to occu- 
py in Germany. 


HE COMMONS will hereafter be issued on 
the first of each month. The February 
number will be largely devoted to the discus- 
sion of juvenile dependency and delinquency, 
especially in Chicago. It will contain copious 
extracts from Miss Edith I. Clarke’s report to 
the University of Michigan of her investiga- 
tion made under the direction of Chicago Com- 
mons, together with brief supplementary arti- 
cles by official representatives of the Juvenile 
Court, the probation officers and the child-say- 
ing work of the city. 


HOSE who hold with us the conviction 
that social unification is the duty of the 
hour will share the satisfaction we take in 
chronicling the progress of the movement to 
federate the religious workers in Chicago and 
elsewhere. It is spontaneous, and spreads rap- 
idly. All last year a little group of pastors, 
representing several denominations, who were 
at work on the hardest of the downtown fields, 
met socially to relieve their loneliness and 
compare their many discouragements and few 
encouragements. At their initiative a confer- 
ence on institutional methods of church work 
was held in October, and succeeded beyond all 
anticipation in rallying representatives of prac- 
tically all religious affiliations in the city, a 
Catholic priest participating with a fraternal 
cordiality that was notable. The value and 
practicability of federating those in all re- 
ligious fellowships who are ready for personal 
co-operation was thus demonstrated. A com- 
mittee of twenty-five was appointed to formu- 
late a basis for a federation of religious 
workers. (Rev. H. F. Ward, 4648 Marshfield 
avenue, Chicago, secretary, and Graham Tay- 
lor, 140 North Union street, chairman.) 
Meanwhile other groups hgd been forming. 
One organized to embody the spirit and work 
of the World’s Fair Parliament of Religion; 
another constituted an Interdenomination Club. 
Under the pressure of the alarming prevalence 
of vice throughout the city, the several min- 
isters’ unions appointed a joint committee to 
initiate legal and moral action to meet the 
situation. A large proportion of the individuals 
included in these groups meets at the Central 








Y. M. C. A. January 21st, at 1:30 p. m., to or- 
ganize the Chicago Federation of Religious 
Workers on such basis as they may adopt. 
Prof. Charles R. Henderson will submit for 
discussion a provisional formulation of the 
principles and organization, broad and simple 
enough to federate all who will co-operate in 
promoting the great interests common to all 
religious workers. 


To find a group representing Chicago’s best 
families, most refined wealth and broadest cul- 
ture devoting themselves to the investigation 
and study of the city’s great housing problem 
inspires a new and boundless social hope. The 
devotion by representatives of “the leisure 
class” of their travel, wide commercial rela- 
tionships, means for acquiring literature, pic- 
tures and object lessons and their trained intel- 
ligence to the ‘scientific investigation of what 
is being done or should be attempted, both by 
investing capital and public spirited philan- 
thropy or municipal action, will prove as valu- 
able to them as to the communities in which 
they live and for the common good of which 
they shoulé labor. 


The Kings’ Daughters in Burlington, Iowa, 
maintain “Free Rest and Waiting Rooms,” 
which are filling a social necessity that is very 
manifest in almost every community, large or 
small. Here “all are welcome.” People from 
the stores and factories bring their cold lunches 
to these hospitable rooms and supplement them 
by a cup of coffee, tea or milk at two cents, 
a sandwich for three cents, a bowl of hot soup 
for four cents or a piece of pie for three cents. 
A good meal is furnished for twenty cents. 
Shoppers from the surrounding country wait 
for friends in the parlors, and have their par- 
cels delivered or checked. Limited provisions 
are made for lodging transient guests at thirty 
cents a night and a room is reserved for gra- 
tuitously furnishing a bed to any one who 
may be unfortunately stranded for a night or 
two. The free toilet and lavatory purposes are 
by no means the least of these considerate and 
for the most part self-supporting ministrations 
to those human necessities which well-disposed 
people so generally ignore, and in furnishing 
which the saloon finds its permanent rootage. 
Why is this not a legitimate function of the 
village, burrough or municipality? 


Prof, Henderson's Handbook of Social Settlements 
sells for 60c not 50c as advertised last month. 





Chicago Commons Items. 


The residents informally “received” such of 
their neighbors who dropped in to see the new 
building on the afternoon and evening of New 
Year Day. The gymnasium excites more 
demonstrative interest than any other feature 
of the whole plant, not only among the men 
and boys, but among the girls and younger wo- 
men. 

It is the experience of a life-time to watch 
the pleasure and surprise grow upon the faces 
of our neighbors as the extent, purpose and 
adaptation of floor after floor dawn upon them 
while being shown through the building. 

The event of the holidays of mosts signifi- 
eance to the settlement and its neighborhood 
was the rendering of the greater part of the 
oratorio of the “Messiah” by the noted Apollo 
Musical Club. As a part of its social service 
to the community this club of busy people 
have for two years co-operated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Settlement and Chicago 
Commons in offering to the people of the stock- 
yards district and the Seventeenth ward the 
privilege of hearing the “Messiah.” If this 
social chivalry was ever regarded as chimer- 
ically sentimental, the first year’s experiment 
demonstrated it to be the most practical suc- 
cess. The people of both of these widely sep- 
arated districts most enthusiastically responded 
to this overture of their friends. They crowded 
the halls, listended with a keenness of interest, 
betokened by a riveted attention and alert bear- 
ing which were most noteworthy, and greeted 
the soloists and choruses which they liked best 
with discriminating and _ heartiest applause. 
Last year the only place we could provide for 
the concert was a beer-hall, where, on either 
side of the stage where the Hallelujah chorus 
was being rendered, were invitations to the 
bar downstairs. This year every seat we could 
possibly crowd into our auditorium was occu- 
pied and the little standing space remaining 
also. Over five hundred paid twenty-five cents 
to enjoy this feast of song, the echoes of which 
are ringing all over the ward, as they did for 
months last year. To the conductor of the 
Apollo Club, the eminent soloists, the accom- 
panist and the chorus of sixty voices we offer 
not only our thanks, but our congratulations 
for the triumph which they have achieved. 

The Pleasant Sunday Afternoons have had a 
great start in the new auditorium. .The pro- 
gram for December, announced in the last 
number of THE COMMONS, was carried out with 
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great success. During the six weeks succeed- 
ing Mrs. J. D. Follett describes the Chautau- 
qua Assemblies and courses of study with a — 
fine series of slides; Prof. Shailer Mathews, of 
the University of Chicago, makes real the Castle 
and Town Life of the Middle Ages, aiding his 
verbal description with many — stereopticon 
views of historic sites and ruins; Miss Bessie 
Lay provides a varied musical program, ren- 
dered by soloists, instrumental and vocal, and | 
a quartette; Thos. H. Stark and Henry S. Saw- 
yer give their Tone Talk, illustrating in speech © 
and song the music of all nations; Rev. C. L. 
Fiske, with his Berea Church Choral Society, 
render the oratorio, “The Galilean,’ and Mr. 
Falk, of our Tabernacle Church Choir, fur- | 
nishes a sacred concert. 

The attendance upon these occasions is as 
satisfactory in its very representative character 
as in the numbers who gather every Sunday 
afternoon in goodly fellowship. The ladies of 
the Commons are at the door to receive the 
neighbors, and the occasion is,;made as home- 
like and_ social as possible. Instead of de- 
pleting the evening service of the Tabernacle — 
Church, held in the same place. its audiences 
are apparently being built up from the people | 
who come to the building for the first time to 
attend the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon. 

The co-operation of the organizations jointly 
occupying the new building is very gratifying. 
The Woman’s Club has already enough money 
in hand to go far toward furnishing the club- 
rooms, which, supplemented by what the Pro- 
gressive Club and the Ladies’ Aid provide, will 
well equip this fine suite of rooms and kitchen. 
The men’s clubs have assumed the responsi- 
bility of meeting the expense incurred in fin- 
ishing the space designed for shower baths and | 
lockers, so that it can be temporarily used by 
them for club-rooms until the Men’s Annex is 
erected. In furnishing their rooms some fra- 
ternal help has been received from friends, 
who also furnish the reception hall on the sec- 
one floor in a parlor-like way, thus giving a 
home atmosphere to the children’s floor and the 
approach to the ,<lub-rooms. 

The most generous co-operation between the 
settlement and the church is evinced in ad- 
justing the payment of expense for maintain- 
ing the space jointly occupied by them. The 
Commons, in addition to the gratuitous service 
of its warden as pastor, pays $600 a year 
toward the support of the church, and the 
Tabernacle offers $75 a month to begin with 
as its share of the current obligations involved. 








